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The Christmas Pudding 


Decoration by Marguerite de Angeli 


I went to the kitchen to stir the pudding, 

The Christmas pudding, the Christmas mince; 
You never could guess what I saw on the table, 
You never could guess . . . I haven’t been able 

To settle to anything since. 


She tasted a raisin, she tasted a currant, 
She flew to the basin’s edge, 

And round and round went merrily riding, 

And down the slippery sides a-gliding, 
Taking a fork for a sledge. 


She stirred the pudding, I saw her do it, 
Using her silver shoe; 

Then off she went by way of the dairy . . . 

But think of our pudding, stirred by a fairy! 
Can it, oh, can it be true? 


—R. F. in “Punch.” Reprinted by permission 
of the Proprietors of London “Punch.” 
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The December News in the School 


A Classroom Index of Contents 
Art: 


“The Night Before Christmas” (front cover, from the 
Cizek School); back cover (a Belgian poster); editorials 
(Jumping Jacks) ; “This Month with American Members” 
(greeting card from Modesto, California). 


Auditorium: 


“The Christmas Pudding;” “A Swedish Christmas of 
Olden Times;” editorials (“An Old Serbian Christmas 
Custom”) ; “Christmas Night of a Little Fir.” 


Civies: 

“A. V. S. Does Not Rest.”” News of the Albanian Voca- 
tional School has a personal interest for all of us, because 
it was founded by the American Junior Red Cross and 
because Junior members are still responsible for its par- 
tial support. A story of this kind drives home realization 
that the responsibility is one to be proud of and that con- 
tributions to the National Children’s Fund continue to 
give American members a share in world-building activi- 
ties. “The Days Before Christmas;” “Junior Doings 
Overseas;” “This Month with American Members.” 


Geography and History: 


Albania—“A. V. S. Does Not Rest.” 

England—“The First of the Friends.” 

Estonia—“Christmas Night of a Little Fir.” 

Germany—“A Story-Book Town.” 

Serbia—Editorial (“An Old Serbian Christmas Cus- 
tom’). 

Sweden—‘A Swedish Christmas in Olden Times.” 
Stories for follow-up reports will be found in “Swedish 
Short Stories,” translated by Charles Wharton Stork. (See 
September TEACHER’S GUIDE.) Two of special interest 


are Lagerlof’s, “The Christmas Rose,” and Heidenstam’s, 


“The Shield Maiden.” 


PELLE’S NEW SuIT. A picture book by Elsa Beskow, 
translated by Letcher Woodburn. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1929. 


This is a delight-giving story about a small boy of 
Sweden, whose pet lamb kept growing taller, but 
whose little brown coat kept growing shorter. With 
the proud resourcefulness of a Crusoe, he sheared his 
lamb. Then, trading sturdy labor all along the way, 
he got his grandmother to card the wool and spin it, 
his grandfather to contribute funds for blue dye, his 
mother to weave the cloth, a tailor to cut and sew a 
new suit. On Sunday morning when he blossomed 
out in manlike grandeur, he remembered to say thank 
you to the lamb, who responded with a laughing 
‘*Ba-a-a.’’ All this action within the space of less 
than 500 words, simple enough for very youthful 
readers about Pelle’s own age, to master with only 
pleasant effort. The color illustrations are exquisite. 

United States—A section of Nevada is well described 
in the international correspondence letter, “It Is Home to 


ta” 
Other Countries—“Junior Doings Overseas.” 


Health: 


“A Swallow Tale’—the end. This final installment of 
Chip’s adventures is specially appropriate to the nutrition 
study and activities emphasized in this month’s CALENDAR 


page. 
Primary Grades: 
“The Night Before Christmas;” “The Christmas Pud- 


ding;” editorials (Jumping Jacks); “Christmas Night of 
a Little Fir;” “A Swallow Tale.” 


ST. NICHOLAS IN TROUBLE. By Felix Timmermans, trans- 
lated by Amy Flashner. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, $1.50. 

This will be enjoyed as corollary reading at this 
season. The German St. Nicholas of this story 
labored under certain restrictions, such as not waking 
any one, and not carrying any pocket money. These 
complicated his work, when he ran out of gifts before 
the sweetest little girl in the world received the 
chocolate ship she faithfully hoped for. By the con- 
nivance of a music-loving nightwatchman, who had 
some ready cash, and a poet, who was, of course, poor, 
but loved beauty ‘‘and, therefore, wore his hair long,’’ 
and of the little girl herself, the ship was secured 
from the local shop and lowered through the chimney 
with magic gentleness. The pictures are full of deli- 
cate charm and also full of fun, but without perver- 
sion or grotesquery. 


Traveling in Books 


“In our sixth grade,” wrote the Clements School of 
District No. 15, Clements, Minn., to Italy, “we are taking 
an imaginary visit through Europe, stopping at all the 
large cities, taking visits through rural sections and 
mountains. We haven’t come to Italy yet, though soon 
we'll get to the Alps and then we'll get over to Italy. 
We hope to learn about your customs, schools and indus- 
tries, for that is what we try to find out about -each 
country. When we get through with our imaginary tour 
we will come back to our good United States which we 
love so much. . We found the city where you live 
on a map. It seems as though that particular part of 
Europe is a more cheerful place, because we know we 
have some dear foreign friends living there.” 


It is not a bad idea, in preparing school correspond- 
ence, to make an initial study of the countries listed 
as first, second, and third choice. The return album 
received later will serve as a corrective check of these 
preliminary impressions, and also as an incentive 
for a more thorough study of the country in refer- 
ence books. Any of the following up-to-date travel 
books for young people will be found useful for both 
pupil and teacher reference. 


THE YOUNG FOLK’s Book oF OTHER LANDS. By Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart. Little, Brown, and Co., 1927, $2. 


This volume of more than 300 pages gives living 
(Continued on page 3) 








Developing Calendar Activities for December 


Classroom Index of Calendar Activities 


Art—Making Christmas greeting cards for elderly 
friends; framing pictures to take home; decorating gourds 
for baby rattles; making Christmas cards and thank-you 
cards for “soldier and sailor friends” to send others; 
illustrating school correspondence; selecting or making 
holiday postcard showers for other countries (see October 
TEACHER'S GUIDE). 

Auditorium—Holding a guest assembly or Christmas 
party for newly arrived immigrant children or foreign- 
born adults. 

Civics—Arranging Christmas gift exchanges between 
elderly people and disadvantaged children; arranging a 
joint party for elderly people and disadvantaged children; 
writing of new and old world Christmas customs for 
school correspondence; planning a Christmas assembly 
for foreign-born guests. 

English—Composing appropriate friendly greetings to 
send persons who are likely not to be remembered at 
Christmas; retelling stories of Christmas long ago, as told 
by elderly friends; writing school correspondence letters; 
composing the message for foreign postcard showers (see 
October TEACHER’S GUIDE). 

Geography—Learning about foreign holidays suggested 
for postcard showers; learning from children of foreign- 
born parents about old world Christmas customs; study- 
ing the country for which the school correspondence album 
is being prepared. 

Handwork—Providing materials, models, and instruc- 
tion for children in hospitals or public homes, who wish 
to make gifts for their families. 

Health—Fitness for Service activities (see page 4 of 
this GUIDE). 

Music—Training and taking groups of disadvantaged 
children to sing carols in some local institution; writing 
about Christmas music for the school correspondence 
album. 


Children of Foreign-Born Parents 


The world friendship ideal of the Junior Red Cross 
is given local application on as many of the CALENDAR 
pages as possible, by suggested activities for, and 
especially with, schoolmates whose parents are for- 
eign-born. In many city schools, there is opportunity 
to begin near home in appreciating the culture and 
the native gifts of people of other countries. In such 
friendship, there is no room for condescension; mu- 
tual respect is implicit. Among recent books, one 
which develops this ideal is the prize-winning girl’s 
novel, ‘‘Carmella Commands,’’ by Walter S. Ball, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1929, $2. 

One scarcely dares call the book an ‘‘ American- 
ization’’ novel, for Carmella, the 13-year-old Italian 
heroine, is contemptuous of ‘‘all this Americaniza- 
tion stuff’’ and refuses to be called Americanized; 
she is nothing short of American. Enlightening 
episodes are found in the chapters that tell of how 
Carmella’s mother, Mrs. Coletta, secretly conquered 
the American language; and, earlier in the story, a 
conversation in which Carmella explains to the volun- 
teer social worker, Mrs. Barrington, that Mrs. Coletta 
is much better qualified to teach the social workers 
how to make fine lace than to be taught by them. If 
you are a trifle high-hat when you begin reading, 
Kid-Kate, as she is nicknamed, will have you wrig- 
gling within a chapter or two. Indeed, adverse 
criticism is much more likely to result from the 
touched feelings of the Mrs. Barringtons, who resent 
a characterization that is almost caricature, than 
from fear of the realism with which ‘‘little Italy’’ 
is portrayed. This reviewer, never having been a 
social worker, is, even so, a little sensitive over the 


settlement house. Certainly these pictures are not 
all-sided; but they have their truth and one must 
charge the rest to humorist’s license. 

Read the story with humor, but with respect for 
the girl who is above all a true American lady. 
Through her young genius, other immigrant children 
are won to attendance at the well-intentioned but 
languishing settlement house, the senior Colettas and 
their neighbors are led to learn the American lan- 
guage, an Italian mother is saved from complete 
heartbreak over her scapegrace son. You will enjoy 
it all far more than a staring tour through foreign 
sections, for in the book you will readily identify 
your sympathies with Kid-Kate and will belong with 
her friends, as only sensitive genius or years of resi- 
dence could make you belong, in fact. Though called 
a ‘‘girl’s novel,’’ because of its heroine, the story 
will give enjoyment to both sexes and all ages. 


What Came of One Christmas Doll 


Junior Red Cross dolls exchanged among children 
of many lands have carried messages to develop 
understanding. After the visit of Queen Marie to 
America, she wrote of a magic doll, not sent as a 
special messenger of friendship, but found in an 
American toy department, who nevertheless per- 
formed her mission with success and who should prove 
a good assistant teacher of geography in intermediate 
grades. The book is called ‘‘The Magic Doll of 
Roumania’’ (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 
1929, $3). In it, the Queen plays make-believe, 
reversing the game of boys and girls who dream of 
hobnobbing informally with royalty. Her make- 
believe game is of a little 10-year-old American girl, 
with the every-day name of Nancy, who happens in 
on her, and to whom she can open her heart, confid- 
ing a queen’s burdens and aspirations. 

The flaxen-haired little heroine is given a Rouman- 
ian doll for Christmas by her ‘‘granny.’’ The doll 
comes alive, and after initiating Nancy in folklore, 
transports her to Roumania. There the little Ameri- 
can foreigner lives in a peasant hut with her play- 
mate, no longer a doll, of course; with the playmate’s 
shepherd brother, whom boys will like; and the Rou- 
manian ‘‘granny.’’ The three children go on a sheep- 
herding tour of Roumania, and Nancy absorbs the 
spirit of the country through what she sees and 
through the songs written by the author to convey 
atmosphere and legend. They visit the Queen and 
Ileana twice; and on one exciting night, Nancy is 
even kidnapped by the Haiduce. 

Nancy is a very real, likable, and American child; 
but her ‘‘granny,’’ in a little white cap, seems a 
mythical figure. The self-dramatization of the Queen 
and the interpretation of Ileana are lightly drawn, 
yet wistful and earnest. To an older, analytical 
American reader, with democracy and what it should 
stand for an ingrained tradition, the queenly sym- 
pathy with frugality of peasant lives and tragedy 
of peasant deaths seems too much romanticized—per- 
haps this is because it is a child’s book. Yet the tale 
accomplishes its purpose—it leaves one with a dreamy 
sense of having shared the inheritance of Roumanian 
tradition, its gentle courtesy and its somber phi- 
losophy. 





The Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


Passing Ideas On 


HE Chairman of Junior Red Cross in San Diego 

County, California—Miss Marian P. Smoor— 
sent out questionnaires to learn what use the rural 
schools found for Junior Red Cross materials. Of 
the eight that sent in replies, she remarked in her 
next bulletin: 


‘*These schools are certainly on our honor roll for 
the month for the information they sent is most help- 
ful. Shall we pass on some of the ideas to you? 

**1,. Miramar uses the pictures for language lessons, 
geography, history, art and costume study. They 
file their old CALENDaRs in sections; that is, pictures 
in art collection, suggestions in another. 

‘*2. Vallecitos mounts the covers of their back 
issues of the News to use in history and geography 
lessons and distributes the magazines at the end of 
the year to the children for home use. They find the 
Stories, pictures, and foreign correspondence most 
valuable and use them for social science and manners 
and morals work. They put the most worthwhile 
things from old CALENDARs in scrapbooks for future 
reference. 

‘*3. Spring Hill passes back issues of the News out 
to the people in the neighborhood to read. 

‘*4. In the Allison-Spring Valley School the chil- 
dren often read or tell the stories they like best in 
the magazine. Each month they discuss the points of 
service given on the CALENDAR.”’ 


Ideas from a Summer School Student 


N the course given in Junior Red Cross at the Pea- 

body Institute last summer, students made writ- 
ten reports on their study of certain problems in 
Junior Red Cross work. A number of the studies 
were of practical value. The following suggestions 
were made as a result of a study of the rural school 
program of Lavinia C. Leath: 


“The program is one of character training. In doing 
a service at home the child becomes a better citizen at 
home. In doing a service for the community he is taught 
to appreciate his surroundings. In doing a service for 
the nation. new avenues are opened. Intersectional cor- 
respondence is used, and the boy in the city can learn 
directly from the boy in the country the habits of the 
birds, how they build their nests; while a ride in an 
elevator becomes a glorious adventure when described 
by the boy in the city for the boy in the country. 

“This exchange of correspondence creates a joy in shar- 
ing experiences. As the pupil grows in experience he 
reaches farther. He has made friends with boys and 
girls in different sections of his country, now he wishes 
to hear from children in different lands, how they dress, 
how they play, what they study, the climate and its effect 
upon living. International correspondence work between 
schools furnishes an almost unlimited field for school ac- 
tivities and stimulates in the child a sense, of apprecia- 
tion of his own country and broadens his understanding 
of countries outside his own, promoting the spirit of 
good will. 

“Tt is natural that the child who desires to hear from 
one in another land should feel particular pride in tell- 
ing of his own country, its location, occupations, modes 
of transportation, natural scenery, customs, the history, 
biographical sketches of great men and women, national 
holidays, traditions. He tells of the home life in America, 
with descriptions of national, county, city and school 
government, and recounts special projects, such as forest 
and bird protection, safety and clean-up campaigns, fire 
prevention. He gives vivid descriptions of birds, flowers 


and animals, the Negro and Indian music. 
pictures of national parks are used. 

“Only one or two of the above subjects are carried 
out in the first portfolio or project; later, these are fol- 
lowed with others. Each subject is worked out in the 
schoolroom as regular study in classes of history, geog- 
raphy, civics and nature study. 

“Service in giving what they have creates a pride in 
possession and appreciation of things once looked upon 
as commonplace. Services which can be rendered by 
rural children include contributions to National Children’s 
Fund from money earned by selling handmade stools, 
baskets, or vegetables grown by Juniors. In sections 
where weaving is done in the home, blankets, mats and 
rugs can be made for hospitals or Old Folks’ Homes. 
Christmas wreaths, knitted slippers, and woven scarfs 
brighten Old Folks’ Homes. Checkerboards, dominoes, 
book-ends and quoits can be made for hospitals. Girls 
can make jellies, jams and preserves from fruits grown 
on the farm. Doll furniture, carved toys, stocking dolls, 
fire screens, bean bags filled with grain grown by Juniors, 
peanut and cane syrup candy, these always bring joy to 
Children’s Homes. Attractive stones can be made into 
paper weights. Writing tables, greeting cards for dif- 
ferent occasions, puzzles and games are always hailed 
with pleasure in the Veterans’ Hospitals. Collections of 
grasses and flowers can be sent to Juniors in the city to 
help with their nature study. Premiums cut from soap 
wrappers may be used in securing pencils and crayons 
to be placed in Christmas boxes. Woven palmetto mats 
and fans and wire grass baskets can all be made by 
Juniors. 

“The list has no ending. There is particular value in 
the Junior Red Cross Program for rural schools where 
isolation has reduced the opportunities for organized 
service activities. 

“Often the Junior Red Cross Chairman can establish 
friendly relations between the rural schools and larger 
schools in the county, the Juniors in the city taking ad- 
vantage of their libraries and writing stories to the 
Juniors in the rural schools, sending magazines and help- 
ing with costumes for plays.” 


Drawings and 


(Continued from page 1) 


facts about China, Japan, India, Egypt and Palestine, 
Greece and Turkey, England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Hol- 
land and Belgium, and Seandinavia. Abundant illus- 
trations help out the descriptions, which show an eye 
for the distinguishing marks in a scene or a city. As 
one expects from the best guides, this one gives not 
merely a superficial tourist or kodak view of the 
places described, but an adequate literary and art 
background. The tone is modern and cosmopolitan, 
though differentness is somewhat more emphasized 
than likeness. 


YOUNG AMERICA TRAVELS ABROAD. By Marjorie B. Green- 
bie and Helen L. Davis. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York, 1928, $2. 

This travel book is written as the story of a ’teen- 
age brother and sister on their first trip to Europe. 
Their itinerary covers important parts of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Great Britain. 
While the primary purpose is informative, the narra- 
tive will give young readers a vivid sense of ‘‘being 
there’’ with the modernly sophisticated young travel- 
ers. There is so much real value in the book that it 
is rather a pity it is marred by such localisms as 
‘*in back of,’’ by unorganized sentence structure, and 
worst of all by occasional condescensions like the ob- 
servation, ‘‘All these thoughts came crowding into 
Kay’s little brain.’’ If there is a living prototype 
of attractive Kay, she has a right to resent that. 








Fitness for Service for December 


‘‘What and When Do You Eat?’’ 


HE American Red Cross Nutrition Service re- 
ports the following from many interesting ex- 
amples of activities promoting good nutrition: 


1. In nature, sugar is a bait to get you to take more 
valuable foods. Find what other valuable substances the 
sugar in fruits leads you to eat. 

2. Primary children make fruit candies, such as fig, 
prune, date men and animals, as good sweets to give 
away at Christmas time. 

8. Discuss the picture “Polly, Put the Kettle On” with 
the idea that the children are preparing tea for the 
father and mother. Children drink milk. 

4. A group of boys planned with their Red Cross Nutri- 
tionist lunches for their hikes and foods to carry in their 
packs for several days’ trip so that they might take foods 
that would help them be vigorous and strong as well as 
foods that would be light to carry. 

5. School children in one of the counties in Maryland 
decided each one should have a warm dish at noon to add 
to the cold foods which they carried in their lunch boxes. 

6. Some Junior Red Cross members report that they 
have been influencing little brothers and sisters to buy 
“—e and oranges instead of so much candy. 

Children in some schools have tried to see what a 
oan selection of foods they may make in their cafeteria. 

8. Some schools have planned for school banquets that 
are nutritious as well as delicious. 


Because of strong temptations to unwise eating 
during the holiday season, emphasis may be given 
to this problem. An article, ‘‘Problem of Sweets 
for Children,’’ by Dr. H. C. Sherman, Food Chemist, 
Columbia University, can be obtained in reprint, for 
four cents, from the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


A Score Card 


The following nutrition score is used successfully 
by the American Red Cross Nutrition Service when 
children score themselves : 

Red Cross Nutrition Service, 1929. 


Name .. Sanat ta le ea a aa at ie a, 
GE sr dacnndinccmncanael I shits ccteeiictd 
NN al ial ae uma a ' 
NUTRITION SCORE Your Score 
ist Last 


Passing Score is at least 85 year year 


Drinking at least 3 glasses of milk 
every day .. 20 
Eating 2 servings of vegetables ‘be- 
sides potato every day, at least one 
of these a green leafy or a raw 


vegetable _............... 15 
Eating 2 servings of fruit every day— 

one of fresh fruit . 15 
Eating some whole grain “bread or 

breakfast food eriky 2. n....cccescceensne 10 
Eating at least four eggs a week ....... 5 
Eating not more than one serving of 

meat daily ........ 5 


Drinking plenty of water (about, 4 to 6 
glasses of water each day, amount 
needed depending on weather, ac- 


tivity and individual) ................ 5 
Eating food only at regular times 
WN cs assincccticichcmececns 5 


Playing outdoors every ‘day, inter- 
mediate grade children at least 3 
hours, Junior High children at least 
2 hours ........ 10 

Sleeping with windows open ‘at least 
the number of hours the i 
ee a 


SLEEP CHART 


7- 8 years—12 hours 

9-10 years—11% hours 

11-12 years—11 hours 

13-14 years—10% hours 
TOTAL CREDITS. 


DEDUCTION for tea, coffee, or other 


stimulants ea 
DEDUCTION for sweets between 
meals . 10 


DEDUCTION for going without meals 10 
DEDUCTION for eating hurriedly 10 


TOTAL DEDUCTIONS 
TOTAL SCORE .. 


To Score: 

If you do not meet any one part of the Score, deduct 
total score for that part. For instance, if you drink 2 
glasses of milk instead of 3, deduct 20. This Score is to 
be used only as a help to find what more you can do to 
grow as you wish. 

Check at beginning of school year and at end of year, 
so you may see what your improvement has been. 


Pamphlets and Bulletins from Nutrition Service 


The following helps may be obtained through Na- 
tional or Branch Offices: 


1. Fooo WHY? WHat? How?—A. R. C. 725, price $.10, 
a ready reference booklet that will answer some of the 
children’s questions as to a well-balanced diet. 

2. A UNIT COURSE OF STUDY IN NUTRITION FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS, prepared for publication by the Red Cross in 
collaboration with Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Rural Education 
Department, Teachers College, Columbia University. It 
is planned and written for the use of the children as well 
as the teacher. The first Unit of this will soon be ready 
for sale. 

3. Rep Cross Foop AND NUTRITION TEXT BOOK, price 
$.60, used by many high school Home Economics teachers, 
who have been given authorization by National Red Cross 
to teach Red Cross Food and Nutrition Course. Certificates 
are awarded by the Red Cross to pupils who complete 
this course satisfactorily. 


4. N.H. 62, WHAT THE TEACHER May Do To PROMOTE 
NUTRITION—(Mimeographed material for free distribu- 
tion). 


5. A.R.C. 724, THE ORGANIZATION OF A NUTRITION 
SERVICE, tells how a Red Cross Nutritionist in a com- 
munity helps with school work. 


Traveling in Books 


STORYBOOK EUROPE. By Anne Merriman Peck, Harper & 
Brothers, 1929, $2.50. 


Another travel book for the ’teen age, tells of Italy, 
France, and England. The approach is indicated by 
the author—‘‘Before hunting up the famous his- 
torical spots I like to wander around without a def- 
inite plan, to see how people are living and what the 
place looks like.’’ The author helps to unjumble 
these first impressions and to interpret them. After 
that, ‘‘the old roads of history’’ are opened up. Like 
other books of its type, it will serve not only the 
traveler, but the young person who goes adventuring 
in imagination. 


Co TEE 


A Story-Book Town 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


Illustrations by the Author 


ORE than one small town in 
M Germany might bear the title 
of “Story-Book Town.” Some 
look so full of fun and romance that you 
stay to find out what it is all about. 
For instance, you start down the street 
to mail a letter and come upon a house 
with the story of Hansel and Gretel 
painted across the front from sidewalk 
to gable. Scrolls covered with old Ger- 
man text tell you that it is a cake shop 
specializing in cookies, gingerbread and 
sugarplums. If you can get by this fas- 
cinating place, you may come upon a 
boulder at the turning and notice that 
the street is called “Am Stein” (At the 
Stone). 

“Did anything happen at the stone?” 
you ask. 

“Oh, of course!” is the answer. “In 
the days when there were giants in the 
land, one passing this way felt a pebble 
in his shoe. Stopping to take it out, he 
dropped it just where you see it, and 
then went on his way to the Harz 
Mountains where he lived.” 

The boulder belongs to Hildesheim, a 
town so full of tales that even the street 
names are story titles. There is the 
Street of the Crooked Sausage, of the 
Beehive, of the Rose Hedge. The foun- 
tains, too, you can see at a glance, have 
something to tell. There is one of a & 
night watchman in short cape and 
pointed hood searching the ground with 
his lantern, while crouching below him 
are four gigantic cats. The story says 
there were once witches in Hildesheim, who, tak- 
ing the form of black cats, appeared at midnight, 
terrifying the watchman. Though he was in 
great danger, he bravely entertained the cats 
with kind words and flattery through the magic 
hour. When the clock struck one they lost their 
power and disappeared. 

The people of Hildesheim never neglected to 
put up a statue or write a story about such hap- 
penings. There is the statue of the dwarf 





Any day in summer you may see a group of young people, knap- 
sacks on shoulder and sticks in hand, who have come from afar to 


see the thousand-year-old rosebush 


Huckauf riding on the back of a man he caught 
stealing apples. It is a beautiful monument 
to the memory of the friendly dwarf who 
used to help the cooks of Hildesheim, doing 
much of their work in the night. The dwarfs 
had a hole near the town in which they placed 
their smithy. There they worked so hard in gold 
and silver that the heat of the forge made the 
grain and vegetables planted on the hill above 
grow luxuriantly. But the dwarf children used 
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Many of Hildesheim’s stories are painted on the walls of ber houses 


to go into the bean patches and pick the green 
shoots. For that reason the dwarfs were ban- 
ished. It is not known whether they went 
through the earth to America or simply crept 
deeper into the heart of the world. But cer- 
tainly the hole goes at least a mile down toward 
the center. 


F all the stories of Hildesheim, that of the 

rosebush is the most famous. For there is a 
thousand-year-old rosebush in the town and any 
day in summer you may see a group of young 
people, knapsacks on their shoulders and sticks 
in their hands, who have come from afar to see 
it. The story is this: 

About a thousand years ago, when all the 
country in that part was a thick forest, a king 
named Ludwig the Pious went hunting with his 
knights and squires. A splendid stag appeared 
and all gave chase. The King being an eager 
hunter, soon outdistanced his followers, riding 
deeper and deeper into the forest. He came to 
a river. The stag plunged in. The King fol- 
lowed. His horse was swept from under him; 
his dogs were lost. Ludwig himself, clinging to 
a branch, drew himself up on the opposite bank 
and was saved. But the stag had escaped. In 
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vain the King blew his bugle. 
There was no answer. He was 
lost in the forest, drenched and 
exhausted. Going back into the 
woods in search of a place where 
he might dry himself, he came 
upon a glade filled with sunlight 
in which grew a little rosebush. 
The King took a rich cross 
from his neck, hung it on the 
bush, and prayed for safety. 
Then, being very tired, he lay 
down. to sleep. 

He wakened when the sun was 
low, feeling cold. And no won- 
der, for all around the rose the 
ground was white with snow, 
though the bush was flowering 
more beautifully than ever and 
the woods beyond the snow were 
green, and murmurous. with 
birds. Full of fear, the King 
looked about him into the dark 
forest. Just then he heard the 
sound of a horn near by. He 
shouted an answer and soon his 
men came plunging toward him. 
What joy there was to find the 
King alive and safe! He mount- 
ed a horse and at once rode home. Suddenly he 
remembered the cross that he had left on the 
rose tree. He sent a man back for it, but it was 
frozen to the bush and nothing could move it! 
Now the King felt sure that the spot was holy, 
and soon afterwards he built a little church there 
in the forest, with the rosebush close to the east 
window. Later a convent was founded near by 
and around it grew the town of Hildesheim. In 
course of time a vast church was built over the 
first small one. But great care was taken not to 
injure the rosebush. Since then it has grown 
marvelously. Now it is almost as high as the 
church and covers the whole east end. Down 
near the ground you can see the little arched 
window of the forest chapel, the thick stock of 
the rose tree growing in front of it. It has twice 
been grafted onto, but the root is the original 
one and the flower is that of the wild hedge rose. 

When Hildesheim had become a city with 
walls and towers and had a famous school, a 
nobleman of the neighborhood sent his son Bern- 
wand there to study. Bernwand liked his books 
well enough, but best of all he loved to paint on 
parchment with brush and goose quill, and to 
work in metal. He loved Hildesheim, too, and 
years afterwards he was happy to return there 
as bishop. But he had also become a finished 
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artist, both as a painter and sculptor. It was he 
who first taught the people of Hildesheim to 
think in pictures, and he left them a wonderful 
example of story-telling in the great bronze doors 
of the Cathedral. 


ND now we come to the Hildesheim maiden. 
Like Bernwand, she was a real person and 
her story is a true one. She was the daughter of a 
rich merchant and, as she was an only child and 
beautiful, she had many suitors. Among them 
was a powerful count, much older than herself, 
a fighting man, whom her father was anxious to 
have her marry. The maiden feared the count 
but did not love him and was very unhappy. In 
the count’s train there was a handsome young 
squire, and as he was always in attendance upon 
his master, the maiden saw as much of him as 
of the count. The young things fell in love. But 
they were afraid to let it be known lest the 
squire should be banished or imprisoned. When 
they could, they met in the forest 
under a special tree. One day as the 
maiden started to keep their tryst a 
thunder storm was blowing up. In the 
forest the darkness was like that of 
night, lighted only by the forked 
lightning. When at last the girl 
reached the meeting place she found 
to her horror her lover stretched dead 
under the tree. He had been struck 
by lightning. 

In her fright and grief, the poor 
maid ran recklessly through the for- 
est, not knowing where she went, and 
soon was hopelessly lost. Night came 
in earnest, and she did not know 
which way to turn. At last she 
dropped down in despair, not daring 
even to sob lest some wild animal 
might hear her. 

Then far, far away she heard the 
faint sound of a bell. She knew at 
once that it was the curfew bell in 
one of Hildesheim’s watch towers, 
and it seemed to say, “Turn again; 
turn again!” She stumbled to her 
feet and, following the sound of the 
bell, finally reached home. 

The Hildesheim maiden never mar- 
ried, but devoted her life and her 
wealth to her town. She built schools 
and hospitals and churches and gave 
a part of the forest as a city park. 
As for the bell that guided her home, 
it was blessed and hung in a church. 

Another was placed in the watch 


tower and for centuries was rung every evening 
from 8 to 9, to guide anyone who might be lost 
in the forest. But as the country was cleared 
around the city, the need for the bell ceased and 
the people who lived near the watch tower must 
have been glad when the time of ringing dimin- 
ished from one hour to five minutes. The bell 
still rings at 8 o’clock, and the tower is still 
known as “Kehr wieder” or “Turn Again” Tow- 
er. When the maiden died her figure was placed 
on the city’s coat of arms. It is that of a young 
girl with red and white slashed sleeves, holding 
her wedding wreath in her hands. 

As for the rest of Hildesheim’s stories, they 
are shut up in those tall gabled houses, painted 
and carved and covered with shields. They lean 
towards each other across the narrow streets as 
though ‘still talking over the gay and stirring 
past. And each bears some inscription or motto, 
for in Hildesheim it is said, “A house without a 
proverb is like an egg without salt.” 





Hildesheim school girls of today take their sketch books and pencils to the 
bill beside the “Turn Again” Tower 
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The ice plant 

moves from 

town out to 
the farm 





Two wells 

were dug, then 

ice was made 
as usual 


A. V. 8. Does Not Rest 


What a Visitor Sees in Summer 


N the eight years since its founding by the 

American Junior Red Cross, the Albanian Vo- 

cational School has not been closed for even 
eight hours. No classes are held during July, 
August and September, but the practical work 
of the School never ends. There are boys who 
stay to help the School one month, others who 
stay two months, and some all the vacation. 
There is plenty of work to be done in these three 
months: work at the farm, in the ice plant, in 
the shops, and this year work on the new dormi- 
tory. In order to get a clear and true picture of 
what is being done let us go around the quarters 
of the School. 

It is five o’clock in the morning—the best time 
for a sound summer sleep—but the rising bell is 
ringing. There comes the inspector, Mr. Haci, 
to help the boys to arise. Those three boys go- 
ing in such a hurry are the waiters of the dining 
room. In half an hour all the boys have dressed 
and washed, cleaned their dormitories and made 
their beds. The bell rings for breakfast. In a 
half hour they are through with breakfast, and 
at 6:15 the bell rings for starting work. All 
gather in front of the School. The inspector 
reads the assignments for the day, and immedi- 
ately everyone goes to his job. 

Trakli Ruci and Sherif, a new entrant, make 
up the cleaning crew. They will sweep and dust 
all the corridors, the yards and the stairways. 
Sotir Gallani is providing the books with slips 
and is working on the new catalog of the library. 
Todoshi and Xhitoni are putting sacks of flour 
and sugar in the storeroom and will take out the 
weekly supplies. Cici is taking care of the silk- 
worms. Mr. Hollingshead and Skender Sadik are 
watering the garden. In the printshop Ligor 
Cici, Mihallaq Tassi and Skrapari are setting 
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type; Mr. Pali, Ujka and Sadullah are printing 
the Manual of Regulations; Mr. Haci is correct- 
ing the proofs. In the machine shop Kapedani 
is making branding irons for the army horses; 
Baco, Jakova and Petro Gega are bending the 
arch reenforcings for the new dormitory building; 
Mr. Kremar is making a bolt in the lathe. In 
the wood shop Mr. Malecek, with his five hired 
workmen, is making the windows and doors for 
the American Legation building; Mr. Vlash, 
Qirias, Tolja, Polaj and Papathanasi are working 
on the concrete forms for the new dormitory. 
On the new dormitory, Mr. Bojaxhi supervises 
fifteen workmen and ten students. Seven work- 
men are carrying dirt out of the basement; three 
are gathering stones, two are putting in the con- 
crete forms, and three are mixing concrete. Mr. 
Berisha and three boys are repairing the con- 
crete mixing machine, four boys are carrying 
water for the concrete, and three are putting the 
bricks in order. In the kitchen the cooks are 
busy getting dinner ready and boiling figs and 
melons for jam. The baker is out for his vaca- 
tion, so the chief cook is the baker also. Res- 
mini and G. Bojaxhi are coming from the mar- 
ket, where they have bought fruit. 

It is eight o’clock. The queer noise you hear 
is the old Ford truck coming from the market. 
It has delivered the ice to the customers and is 
now being loaded with charcoal for the ice plant. 
Let us take a ride to know exactly the troubles 
of the driver and also to go to see the farm and 
the ice plant. ; 

One kilometer and the radiator is boiling, the 
fan has come off and the water has leaked. 
Gjinaj, the driver, stops the motor, puts the fan 
in place; the assistant searches for a well. Every- 
thing is ready for starting again. Gashi, the as- 


sistant, cranks—no move. The driver 
cranks and it does not start. “It 
needs pushing,” says the driver, and 
after a good strong push from be- 
hind thetruck starts. By bumps 
and jumps we arrive at the farm. 
Thanasi is taking care of the milk- 
house, Njac is getting the cart ready 
for taking the utensils, vegetables and 
milk to School; Ymer is butchering a 
calf; three workmen and five boys are 
pulling out onions; Ramadan and 
Gjyshi are spraying the vineyard; a 
boy is guarding the cows and the 
sheep; Tola and Sopiqoti are sleep- 
ing—they have been irrigating all night; Mr. 
Morcka and Paze are cutting wheat. The tract- 
or and threshing machine, Mr. Morcka tells us, 
are at Shijak under charge of Zenel, Mufit Shehi 
and Gjyli. They are threshing wheat for peas- 
ants and bringing an income to the School be- 
sides getting real farm experience for themselves. 

The unfinished mud-brick house, half-roofed, 
is the ice plant. It will be completed when 
enough money has been gained from the ice. 
Shaqir Kadia, a graduate of 1926, is foreman. 
The crew for the day is composed of Kepuska, 
Samarxhiqi and Bakalli; for the night, Kadia, 
Bejleri and Hamid. One hundred and twenty 
blocks of ice are produced daily. A block is sold 
for one gold frane. Occasionally there is trouble 
with the compressor and the output for the day 
is less. 

Once a bearing of the engine was burned. A 
crew worked two days and two nights repairing 
it. In the meantime the tractor was belted up 
to the compressor, the work went ahead and ice 
was delivered as usual. 

The new Ford truck is on its way to the brick 
factory of the School. Beside Hajnal, the driver, 
is the Director whom we saw at the new building 
earlier. He is here and everywhere—no use to 
follow him. But let us go to the brick factories, 





Two calves born at the farm where blooded stock is being intro- 
duced to improve the native breed 
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Digging the foundations for the new dormitory was hard work, but every- 


one helped cheerfully 


which are four kilometers from the School, on the 
bank of the Argilata river. Sulo is foreman of 
one factory, Spaneshi and Kostrica are foremen 
of the other two. The Director tells us that up 
to now they have burned 200,000 bricks. Malo 
and Namik Bardhi are checking the bricks. The 
carts are taking gravel to School. 

It is half past ten o’clock. We are back again 
at the School. The bricks are unloaded and the 
truck is loaded with interior finishings from the 
wood shop for the American Legation building. 
We go tosee what the boys are doing there. Bilal 
and Gjakja are testing the steam pipes; Gjinishi 
and Pirdeni are painting the floor of the bath- 
room with tar; Bilo and Spahiu are mixing con- 
crete. 

It is eleven o’clock. The bell is ringing to stop 
work. In a half hour all are in the dining room. 
After dinner there is a period for rest until 2:30. 
In the evening the general work stops at 6:45. 
The waiters are on duty in the dining room up 
to 8 o’clock. The boys go to bed at 9:00. At 
most times you can find Mr. Fultz and Miss 
Trayan working in the office until eleven. 

There comes Miss Trayan now to inspect the 
kitchen. She also has charge of the sick room, 
and we inquire for the sick boys. There are only 
two—a strong proof that work is not only the 
road to material wealth but to physical 
and moral as well. 

We have been all around. Not one did 
we see loafing, not one discontented or 
complaining of too much to do. The 
School motto, “Work, Work, Day and 
Night, in Order to See the Light,” quoted 
from one of their greatest national poets, 
is not a pretty turn of language but a 
reality. These boys will be educated citi- 
zens and their school and country will be 
prosperous, without any doubt. 

—From “Laboremus,” the A. V. S. mag- 
azine, September 3, 1929. 
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Everything is white and sparkling, covered with snow, at Christmas time in Sweden 


The Great Winter Festival 


A Swedish Christmas in Olden Times* 


TEP back with me a thousand years and let 
us visit the home of a Swedish Viking chief 
and see how he celebrated the Great Winter 

Festival of Yule—the pagan féte which was later 
replaced by Christmas. 

A heavy blanket of snow holds nature silent 
and motionless, but a white column of smoke 
mounting straight into the starry sky shows us 
where the manor which we are going to visit lies 
hidden in the forest. As we draw near we see 
that it is composed of a number of houses. We 
are not allowed to go at once to the main build- 
ing, in front of which a giant fir tree stands, for 
first we must visit the house where the steam 
baths are given. We leave our holiday garments 
at the door and enter a room which is so hot that 
we hasten to take off the remainder of our cloth- 
ing. We are given places on the long benches 
and handed birch boughs with which to beat 
ourselves. At last, after perspiring and switch- 
ing ourselves, when we can stand the heat no 
longer, we go out and roll in the snow. Then 
we are rubbed down and given back our clothes. 

After the vapor bath we are allowed to enter 
the great banquet hall of the manor house. The 
floor is covered with straw. Around the walls 
there are long benches, in front of which large 
tables are arranged. The chieftain sits in the 
center of a bench which leans against the wall 
facing north, while the mistress of the house sits 
opposite the entrance. In the middle of the 
room burns the sacred fire which must never be 


* From the Swedish Junior Red Cross Magazine. 
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permitted to go out. The smoke escapes through 
a hole in the ceiling which also lets in light, and, 
at night, a glimpse of the stars. 

The guests arrive. The servants are included 
in the feast and take seats on the benches. The 
men hang their armor on the wall behind their 
places. Torches swing from the beams. The 
chieftain is also the family priest and the house 
is not only a home but a temple. The celebra- 
tion begins with a sacrifice to the god Frey for 
peace and arich harvest. A horse and a hog are 
sacrificed and their flesh is boiled in great pots 
hung over the fire. The women soak pieces of 
bread in the hot broth and serve them on dishes 
of wood or costly metal. To the men are given 
great flagons artistically decorated and filled 
with mead, but on this particular night it is for- 
bidden to drain them. Everyone must remain 
sober and attentive. Important guests are ex- 
pected. The ancestors for whom all feel such 
profound respect are coming to visit their old 
home! 

For generations and generations the manor 
has belonged to the same family, and, according 
to belief, on the night of the Great Winter Fes- 
tival, the former chieftains return when every- 
thing is quiet. That is why, now that the feast 
is over, the hostess sees to it that the vapor bath 
is ready, the torches lighted, and the table piled 
high with flagons of beer, with ham and other 
food in abundance. As the guests prepare for 
sleep she sees to it that all is in readiness for the 
ghostly arrival of the ancestors. 


The First of the Friends 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


HEN James I was King of England 

there was not a Quaker in the world. 

The baby destined to be the first of the 
Friends was born in July, 1624, in a little 
thatched cottage in the village of Fenny Dray- 
ton. His father was a weaver, Christopher Fox, 
who was called Righteous Christer because he 
was good and kind and strictly honest. His 
mother had ancestors who had been put to death 
for their faith. 

The weaver and his wife could read and write 
at a time when there were no free schools any- 
where on earth and when most village folk 
signed their names with crosses. Righteous 
Christer was a ehurch warden who wrote his 
name plainly in the parish register. 

The church where the new baby was chris- 
tened George was nearly a mile away. The very 
yew trees beneath which the father and mother 
walked before they entered its Norman doorway 
for his christening are still growing and the old 
church is still standing. There the young George 
attended services Sunday after Sunday, with his 
father and mother and his younger brothers and 
sisters, for in those days the law compelled 
everyone to go to church. 

Like many others, the preacher at Fenny 
Drayton had an hour glass on his pulpit. When 
the sands of an hour ran out, he turned the glass 
the other way and started the sands of another 
hour running slowly down. How discouraged 
George Fox must have felt every time the min- 
ister lifted that glass! 

Even as a little boy the weaver’s son objected 
to that Puritan minister’s sermons. He told of 
dismal horrors awaiting even little children in a 
place where many, so he said, were doomed to 
go, all because of “Adam’s fall!” The boy used 
to think of the stories his mother told about the 
life of Jesus and of His love toward all children. 

Fortunately, there were some interesting sights 
in the Fenny Drayton church. There was the 
“Squire’s Door,” through which, on a Sunday 
morning, the Squire entered with his family, all 
in bright clothing, just as his ancestors had done 
for hundreds of years. The Squire lived in a 
manor house surrounded by a wide moat. There 
were white swans in the deep waters of the moat. 
A path led from the house over the drawbridge 
across the moat to the private door in the church 





George Fox, from the original painting by Sir Peter 
Lely in the Friends’ Historical Library at Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania 


wall. The Squire was Colonel George Purefoy, 
and on the tomb of one of his ancestors inside 
the church, where the weaver’s family could see 
it, was inscribed the Purefoy motto in Latin 
words, meaning “Pure Faith is my Joy.” 

From the very beginning George Fox’s mother 
noticed that this one of her children asked her 
about the meaning of “Pure Faith is my Joy” 
and serious matters like that. When George 
grew older he worked for a shoemaker who 
owned sheep and cattle and not only learned to 
make shoes, but took care of the shoemaker’s 
flocks. In the hills and fields he was happy, and 
wished that the world might be happy, too, and 
at peace. 

While the boy was growing up, Charles I be- 
came King. Many years before this time there 
had been sad and terrible persecutions in the 
name of the Christian religion. The Puritans, who 
originated then, did not like the ways of the old- 
time churches, and to win freedom for all faiths 
they started to fight. The Civil War broke out 
between the Puritans with Oliver Cromwell at 
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The Swarthmore Meeting House near Ulverston, Lan- 
cashire, England 


their head, and the Royalists under King Charles 
I. All this time young George Fox, watching 
the shoemaker’s flocks out in the fields, was won- 
dering why men were so cruel to one another, 
and why going to church every Sunday made the 
people of Fenny Drayton no better and no hap- 
pier. 

At last he began asking the ministers in his 
part of the country why men pretended to be- 
lieve one thing on Sunday, and then acted as 
though their religion was nothing to them on 
week days. Some of the ministers laughed and 
made fun of him. Others advised him to try 
tobacco for his trouble. 

At last George Fox fared forth from home like 
any knight of the olden time, in search of some- 
thing invisible. He says, in his Journal, that he 
went “seeking heavenly wisdom from the Lord 
alone.” And at last, “When all my hopes in 
them” (meaning the ministers and preachers) 
“and in all men were gone, then, oh then, I heard 
a voice which said, “There is one, even Christ 
Jesus, that can speak to thy condition.’ And 
when I heard it, my heart did leap for joy.” 

Thus, at the end of two years of wanderings, 
George Fox found what he called “a way of life.” 

In the seventeenth century it was not gen- 
erally believed that God was still speaking di- 
rectly to the hearts of men, but George Fox went 
about joyfully telling that in the soul of every- 
one there is an inner Light and a Voice, through 
which God shows men how to live. He advised 
all men to be still, and let the living God speak 
to their souls. 
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It seems strange to us now that a man dared 
not say and preach what he believed without 
danger of prison and death. But from the hour 
when George Fox began his mission, he and his 
followers suffered torture, prison and death for 
their faith. 

Meanwhile the Puritans had won their fight. 
King Charles I had been beheaded, and Oliver 
Cromwell had become ruler of England. 

During all these years there were many scat- 
tered groups of people in England who had also 
been seeking a new way of life. Soon George 
Fox had with him a band of sixty who became 
known as the Valiant Sixty. Eight years later 
there were fifty thousand men, women and chil- 
dren who believed as he did. 

This army began having meetings, where they 
sat in large or small groups, and quietly waited 
for God to speak to their souls. At first they 
called themselves “Children of the Light,” but 
later chose to be known as “Friends” because of 
the words of Jesus, “I have called you friends.” 

The name Quaker was given in scorn, and was 
first used, it is said, when George Fox was 
brought before a judge for trial. The prisoner 
said that the time had come for men to “quake 
and tremble before the Lord.” So the judge 
called the Friends “Quakers.” 

In those days men dressed in velvets, silks, 
satins, feathers and laces. King Charles I wore 
a pearl earring in his left ear the day he lost his 
head. George Fox advised his Friends to dress 
more plainly. For himself he made a leather 
suit because he was out in all sorts of weather. 
He kept the broad brimmed hat that was the 
style then, but removed the fashionable long, 
drooping feather. 

Up to this period, men commonly wore their 
hats all the time, in the house, at dinner, at 
church and everywhere. It had just become the 
fashion to take off the hat and make sweeping 
bows, especially to superiors. George Fox would 
not doff his hat for any man; for he declared 
that all men are alike before God. So Quakers 
kept their hats on except when they said their 
prayers. 

It was also the custom to say “thee” and 
“thou” to the lowly, and “you” to the high- 
born. Therefore George Fox used the plain 
speech “thee” and “thou” in speaking to every- 
one, even to Cromwell. He preached “Peace on 
Earth,” therefore he would not fight. 

All gatherings outside the churches were still 
against the law and at last the Quakers were 
accused of plotting against Oliver Cromwell at 
their meetings. 

George Fox was arrested and taken before 


Cromwell. He kept his hat on 
even in the presence of the Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth, 
yet the great Cromwell and his 
prisoner straightway became 
friends. Oliver Cromwell not 
only gave the first of the Friends 
his liberty but invited Mr. Fox 
to dine with him and the gentle- 
men of his court at Westminster 
Hall, but this honor was refused. 
It pleased Oliver Cromwell to 
know that the Quakers cared not 
for his favor. Later, George Fox 
even dared to advise Cromwell 
not to allow himself to be 
crowned King. 

Meantime, George Fox had 
met a beautiful lady who was 
the wife of Judge Fell of Swarth- 
more Hall. She and her daughters became 
Friends. While the good judge lived he allowed 
the Quakers to have meetings in his house. After 
he died Mrs. Fell and George Fox were both put 
in prison because the Friends continued to have 
meetings with them. 

In Cromwell’s day the first Quaker was beaten 
by mobs, thrown down stone steps, kicked and 
trampled upon. He shared vile prisons with 
thieves, robbers and murderers. He had survived 
eight months in the worst of the terrible prisons 
of England, even in the awful dungeon known as 
Doomsdale, which few prisoners left alive. 

Charles II came to the throne. George Fox 
declared that he was loyal to the King but in- 
sisted that his Bible told him that he must not 
swear, so he refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance. He was thrown into prison in Scarbor- 
ough Castle. The wind swept through his cell 
and the rain beat upon his bed. He had no fire. 
He had next to nothing to eat and no visitors 


Swarthmore Hall, where Margaret Fell lived and allowed the first Friends to meet 





George Fox’s chair and Bible as 
they are kept today in Ulverston, 
England 


were allowed. One day the offi- 
cers of the castle assured him 
that they had reason to believe 
that his time had come. “I am 
ready for it,’ answered George 
Fox; “I have never feared death 
nor suffering in my life. I have 
always sought the good of all 
men. Bring out your gallows!” 

It isn’t surprising that the 
governor of the castle finally 
came to love this brave man. He 
called the King’s attention to 
his gentle prisoner and Charles 
II gladly gave the first Quaker 
his liberty. But this was after 
George Fox had been imprisoned 
in the castle nearly three years. 

Twelve years after Judge Fell 
died, George Fox was married to 
Margaret Fell. He then visited America, and 
while he was gone his wife was once more put 
in prison because she would hold meetings. It 
was years before they met again, for as soon 
as George Fox returned he was put in another 
prison. 

But after William and Mary came to Eng- 
land’s throne religious persecution ceased. When 
George Fox died, at the age of sixty-seven, one 
man out of every hundred in England was a 
Friend, and there were Friends scattered every- 
where in the wide world. 

The first Quaker taught that in every one of 
us is a Light by which we may know right from 
wrong. He proved that it is possible to over- 
come evil with good. He loved and forgave his 
enemies. He declared against war and all injus- 
tice. He was so honest that he was trusted to 
go to distant prisons unguarded, on his promise 
to do so. William Penn said that George Fox 


was a “heavenly-minded man.” 
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Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke 
And Christmas logs are burning; 

Their ovens they with baked meats choke 
And all the spits are turning. 


—Georce WITHER. 


AN OLD SERBIAN CHRISTMAS CUSTOM 


Isaje Metrovitch 


B' )YS in certain parts of Serbia covet the honor 
of being invited to come to a home early 
Christmas morning as “polazenik” to wish the 
family a merry Christmas, luck and a good crop. 
It is an old Serbian custom that is carried out 
with great solemnity. In some places polazenik 
is merely the first person who happens to enter 
the house on Christmas morning, but in others 
each house has its permanent polazenik, who is 
usually a healthy, cheerful young boy or child. 

Polazenik comes Christmas morning, gener- 
ally after early church, and brings wheat and 

- three apples or oranges in each of which is stuck 
a silver coin. He knocks at the door. The mis- 
tress of the house usually opens it and she and 
polazenik strew each other with wheat. 

Then polazenik approaches the fire, where 
badnjak (the Christmas wood) is burning, takes 
two smouldering logs, rubs one against the other 
and counts the sparks as they fly: “So many 
cows, sheep, horses, oxen, so much money, 
health. happiness and other good things. Let 
this house flourish and let its joys be as numer- 
ous as the sparks in the fire.” 

Other members of the house draw near and he 
congratulates them all. If there are girls in the 
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family he calls one of them by name, and when 
she answers he says: “I don’t call you, but your 
happiness and bridegroom.” But the girl called 
must answer immediately or she will not get 
married within the year. 

After polazenik has been royally feasted upon 
all the Christmas specialties in the house, he says 
good-bye, but before leaving places the apples or 
oranges in an obscure corner where they are 
found later. During the day he receives pres- 
ents from the family for whom he has played 
polazenik. 

Polazenik personifies luck and naturally the 
members of the household he visits esteem him 
highly. 





This handsome Jumping Jack was made by Public 
School 25, Brooklyn, N. Y., for its partner, the San 
Carlos Indian School in Arizona 


CREED OF THE CHILEAN JUNIORS 


EVER in your life will you have cause to re- 
gret these things: 

That you are a member of the Junior Red Cross. 

That you lead a regular and healthy life. 

That you strengthen your lungs with the pure air 
of the country. 

That you practice the rules of the Health Game. 

That you take a bath every day and have learned 
to swim. 

That you exercise out of doors in the sun. 

That you go to bed early and rise early. 

That you observe the rules of politeness. 

That you pay no heed to gossips. 

That you think before you speak. 

That you listen before you pass judgment. 

That you are good to the poor. 

That you give help to those in need. 

That you always speak the truth. 

That you are orderly and helpful in your home. 

That you do not misconstrue the actions of 
others. 

That you read “Yo Sirvo,” the J.R.C. magazine. 





NO 
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The Days before 
Christmas 

























ANY and varied are the special Christmas 

activities undertaken by Juniors in the days 
before the holidays. In Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
the Juniors of Pleasant Street School made 125 Santa 
Claus lollipop favors (right) for the veterans in 
the hospital at Perry Point, Maryland. Each Santa 
wore a bright red cape and cap and had beautiful 
white whiskers 





ROM 344 J. R. C. schools in and 
around Boston, between fifty and sixty 
thousand gifts were collected for local 
hospitals, community organizations, veter- 
ans’ hospitals, shut-ins and children of in- 
valided ex-service men. Seventh and eighth 
grade Juniors helped in the Boston office 
(below) to repaint the secondhand toys 
and get them ready for distribution 


N Fayetteville, North Carolina, where a great 
deal of attention is being paid to health teaching, 
the Juniors furnished toys for the Baby Welfare 
Clinic and a First Aid cabinet for school use. In 
addition, these boys and girls (above) from the Cen- 
tral Graded School provided toys and other Christ- 
mas “cheer” for twelve Fayetteville families 





EENAH, Wisconsin, Juniors (left) 
made scrapbooks, Christmas tree 
decorations and other gifts which they 
sent to the Jacarilla, New Mexico, Sana- 
torium for tubercular Indian children. 
The Neenah Juniors have also made many 
fine albums for international school cor- 
respondence 
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“It Is Home to Us” 


HIS time we are giving in one straight-along 

article a number of the letters about their 
town and county which the 6-A pupils of Oats 
Park School in Fallon, Nevada, sent in their al- 
bum to a school in Guatemala: 


Dear JUNIOR FRIENDS: 


Do you like to hear about us and the place in 
which we live? 

Although our town is small and in the desert, 
it is home to us, and we love it, as you do yours. 

Making this album for you has been a pleasure 
and we hope it will be the beginning of a lasting 
friendship, even though we are so far apart. 

Will you tell us about yourselves and where 
you live? 

Fallon is on the Lincoln Highway and is a very 
prosperous little city. It has a population of 
about two thousand and is in the center of a 
farming and dairying region. It is the county 
seat of Churchill County. Most of the buildings 
are only one story high. It hasn’t any street 
cars. It has several stores, three lumber yards 
and a creamery and it ships about a carload of 
butter out each week. A lot of cream goes out 
each day. The high school cost $200,000, and 
the post office $90,000. 

The Oats Park School is next 
to the largest school in Fallon. 
It was built in 1914. Oats Park 
School has about 300 children. 
There are eleven teachers, a 
principal and a janitor. The 
eight rooms, assembly hall, of- 
fice and rest room are all up- 
stairs. Downstairs are two base- 
ments for the furnace room, a 
manual training room and a 





Main street in Fallon, which is on the Lincoln Highway. 





domestic science room. There is also a library. 

The school has a lawn most of the way around 
it and many trees, flowers and Virginia creepers. 
They are vines that climb up the sides of the 
buildings. About the last of May the roses are 
in bloom. We have a tennis court, swings, slides 
and a volley ball ground. In a place in back of 
the schoolhouse we may play basketball. 

A good many of the children at Oats Park 
School live on ranches, so we have buses to bring 
them in to school and to take them home. We 
have a nice big garage to keep the buses in. 
There are fourteen. Each year the school board 
gets together and decides which district needs 
the new bus worst. They can get only one new 
one a year. There is an extra bus in case an- 
other one gets broken down. The drivers’ pay 
is $25 a month. The average number of chil- 
dren on each bus is 25, but some have over 40. 

Lahontan Dam stores water for Fallon. It 
was the first one of the largest engineering feats 
undertaken by the United States Reclamation 
Service and cost half a million dollars. Lahontan 
Reservoir gets its water from the Truckee and 
Carson Rivers. Some of the water comes from 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains in western Ne- 
vada. It holds 270,000 acre-feet 
of water. 

Churchill County has many 
deserts. The places that are 
green are around the towns. 
You don’t have to go far to see 
sagebrush and drifted sand. 
Standing on the hill, you can see 
patches of green which are trees, 
ranches and fields. The deserts 
are not very large. 

On the deserts there are coy- 


Above is the Oats Park School whose 6-A 


grade pupils sent an album to Guatemala 
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otes. A coyote looks somewhat like a police dog 
and is smaller than a wolf. The coyotes come to 
the ranches early in the morning and steal poul- 
try. They won’t swim unless they are forced to. 

There is also the gopher, which all farmers 
hate because it digs through the irrigation 
ditches and they soon wash out. 

The jack rabbit is another animal that is not 
liked because of a contagious disease called tula- 
remia. Every once in a while the citizens have 
a rabbit drive, so there are fewer rabbits now. 

The turkeys of Churchill County are now sold 
all over the United States. At Thanksgiving 
they bring the highest price, about 42 cents a 
pound. The Churchill County 
turkeys weigh from 8 to 14 
pounds for hens and 12 to 20 
pounds for toms, but the aver- 
age weight of all is 13 pounds 
dressed at Thanksgiving. The 
turkeys of Churchill County 
are called Diamond N, as you 
see on this box of toms ready 
to ship. There were 65,000 tur- 
keys raised last year in the 
county and they brought 
$250,000. One of the biggest 
flocks raised last year had 
2,300 turkeys. Some of the 
people buy the baby turkeys 
from the hatcheries, some raise 
their own from the incubator. 
The baby turkeys cost 60 
cents apiece. It is about seven 
months before a turkey is ready for the market. 
It costs between $2.50 and $3.00 to raise one. 
The people always kill and dress them before 
they bring them to the station, where they are 
put in a box and put on the train. 

Alfalfa is one of the most important crops of 
Churchill County. In 1928, $800,000 worth was 
sold besides what was used for the livestock as 
hay. After it is planted it grows year after year. 
Some fields have been in alfalfa for twenty-five 
years. Each year three crops are cut. Alfalfa 
is cut with a mowing machine, raked into win- 
drows and then shocked. It is left in the field 
till it is cured, and then big machines called der- 
ricks lift the hay off the slips that come from the 
fields and put it in stacks. If it is put up before 
it is dried it will get hot inside and burn down. 
After it is put up, some is sold to the alfalfa mill 
to be made into meal for feed for sheep and cat- 
tle. 

In Churchill County sheep raising is carried 
on extensively. On a ranch there are usually 
from a few to several hundred sheep and on the 


















A box of Churchill County toms ready 
to ship. At left, a mammoth bronze tom. 
These pictures are from the Fallon album 
which also had photographs of the hatch- 
eries and of great herds of turkeys 


range from two hundred to two or 
three thousand. The sheep on the 
range feed on the outside grass, but 
those on the farm are fed Fallon al- 
falfa or alfalfa meal. Our sheep are 
usually Merino or Hampshire. The 
Hampshire .is noted for its mutton 
type and it also matures sooner than 
any other breed in this section. The 
Merino is noted for its long, fleecy 
wool. It averages about nine pounds 
of wool a head. The sheep on the 
ranches lamb usually in February and those on 
the range lamb in March and April. The lambs 
are ready for market from August on. Our cli- 
mate is fine for sheep, and Churchill may some 
day become a leading sheep county and ship 
more wool than it is shipping now. 


p4st spring the corner-stone of the school- 
house which stands farthest north on the 
American continent was laid at Barrow, Alaska. 
It is a school for Eskimo children and is, of 
course, supported by the United States govern- 
ment. The corner-stone is of concrete laid on a 
firm foundation of blue glacier ice eighteen 
inches below the surface of sand. The stone was 
christened with seal oil which was poured over 
it by an old walrus hunter and whaler of the 
neighborhood. With the necessary equipment 
and supplies the completed building cost $16,000. 
The supplies and the building material, some 
165 tons in all, were taken up by the Bozer, the 
government ship which visits Barrow once a 
year. 
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The gnome bowed low 
three times and disap- 
peared into bis bole 





The gingerbread heart 
arrived in great haste, 
puffing and groaning 


Christmas Night of a Little Fir’ 


Illustrations by Marie Abrams Lawson 


N A GREAT forest among hundreds of big 
and little firs grew a tiny fir, which longed 
to become a Christmas tree. 

But it is not a mere matter of wishing and the 
little fir tree knew it. Two months before 
Christmas Santa Claus mounts the snorting 
steed of the wind king and rides over the forests, 
looking carefully at all the firs and noting in his 
pocketbook those he chooses for Christmas trees. 
Every fir that he notes in his book bends its head 
in thanks, and the Christmas star sends one of 
its rays of welcome. But not everyone has the 
good luck to be dressed and sparkle with candles 
amongst merry children to remind them of the 
birth of the child Jesus. This tree has to be 
pretty, with dark green needles, and the branches, 
children of the same year, have to be all equally 
grown. 

Our tiny fir was green and her branches were 
evenly grown, but still Santa Claus did not 
choose her. 

“Much too small yet!” said he, passing her by, 
but he said it in such a low voice that our little 
fir did not hear him. She thought she was not 
pretty enough to be chosen for a Christmas tree, 
so she grew sad, very sad, and began to weep. 
She wept so bitterly that tears hung on every 
branch. 

A gnome with a long gray beard and fiery- 
red nose, who lived in a dark hole under the root 
of the fir and was dressed in a green moss coat, 
heard the little fir weeping. 

The gnome liked the fir, for she gave him nice 


* From the German of A. L. in the Estonian Junior Red 
Cross Magazine. 
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green pins to clean the glass pipe which he was 
always smoking. Therefore, as soon as he heard 
the tiny tree weeping, he came out of his hole 
and asked: “What are you weeping so bitterly 
about, that your tears drop down on the 
branches?” 

The fir stopped crying and told the little man 
her grief. He became very serious when he heard 
by what sorrow the little tree had been over- 
taken. His red nose grew so red that it almost 
seemed that it would set fire to his green moss 
coat. But really there was no danger. His nose 
grew red because the man was in a good humor. 
He was pleased to find that his little fir friend 
wanted to become a Christmas tree, for he 
thought he could help her. 

“My sweet little fir!” he said, “it is almost im- 
possible to fulfill your desire, but nevertheless I 
will try to do it. I know some wax candles. One 
of them iseven of many colors. I shall ask them 
to call on you. Why, I know also a gingerbread 
heart; to be sure, I know him very little, but still 
I will do my best to make him come, too. Don’t 
cry any more, now!” 

Having said that, the gnome took his icicle 
stick and walked toward the town, marching in 
the deep snow. 

Christmas Eve was already at hand; it grew 
dark. The stars twinkled in the heavens, but the 
gnome was not back yet. The little fir thought 
she had been cheated; she grew sad and wept 
again. Her tears dropped down to her branches 
and Jack Frost made them into tiny icicles which 
sparkled like diamonds and made her look very 
pretty. 


At last she saw the gnome coming, followed by 
seven wax candles. They were followed by a 
matchbox in her printed dress. 

They all stopped in front of the little fir. 

The gnome bowed low, struck his chest with 
his hand and said in a solemn voice: “No one 
else is so important as I am and that is why all 
these my friends have come with me here. These 
are seven candles, ladies of the best wax society, 
and Miss Matchbox, who belongs to the best 
family and never misses her duties. Mister Gin- 
gerbread Heart promised to be here soon, too; 
but he went first to town to buy some warm 
snow-boots, for he has to walk in the snow. To 
be sure, he said he would come only in case you 
would promise that he would be eaten up tonight. 
(That is the way with gingerbread hearts.) But 
I have arranged for that, too. I have a friend, 
a mole. Once I gave him good advice when he 
was having some trouble with his family. It is 
true that he is sleeping now his winter sleep, but 
I waked him up and explained what was wanted, 
and he promised on his honor to come and eat 
up the gingerbread heart. I hope he will not 
fall asleep again, but will come as he promised.” 
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When the gnome had said all that, he bowed 
low again three times and disappeared into his 
hole. 

The seven candles then jumped promptly to 
the branches and Miss Matchbox fetched out 
seven matches and kindled the candles one by 
one. When all were sparkling solemnly on the 
green tree the gingerbread heart arrived, too. 
He had been making haste and was now puffing 
and groaning. He had lost his new snow-boots 
in the deep snow and his great toe was frozen. 
In spite of that he was very friendly and tied 
himself with speed to a branch quite close to the 
many-colored candle. 

Oh, how lovely the fir looked now! The can- 
dles sparkled brightly. The Christmas star 
looked down and smiled. The tall dark firs 
dressed in snow kept solemn watch. Tiny snow- 
flakes sparkled in the bright light of the candles 
and when the wind softly moved the branches 
of the little fir they made a sound quite like 
Christmas bells. The eyes of the little fir 
beamed for joy and were filled with tears, but 
these were tears of happiness, for she felt so very. 
very happy. 
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"I waked up my friend the mole and explained what was wanted,” said the gnome, “and be 
promised on his honor to come and eat up the gingerbread heart” 
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“Those are only crocodile tears,’ said the 
flamingo. “He has a toothache and it is bis 
own fault” 


eee eas 


.WYNNA ‘WRIGHT 


A Swallow Tale 


ANDREE D’ESTREES 


IV. ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE 


ERCY WHISKERS and Chip had taken 

their first bath in the Nile. While they were 

drying themselves in the sun, the water be- 
gan to swell and ripple, and a sort of grayish, 
pebbly island popped out among the rushes. 
Then the island seemed to grow longer . . . a 
little more of it appeared and it turned 
into a live crocodile. He crawled out awk- 
wardly on his short, stubby lizard’s paws and 
lay on the beach, clapping his big jaws full of 
teeth. 

“Why is he crying, too?” asked Chip. 

A pink flamingo, who was standing nearby on 
his long legs, catching fish with his long, hooked 
beak, replied: 

“Oh, don’t pay any attention to him! Those 
are only crocodile tears! He has a toothache 
and it is his own fault. His mother told him to 
clean his teeth every day by chewing special 
sticks of wood, the way Arab humans do. But 
he would not take the trouble and now his teeth 
are all spoilt and he can’t eat anything tougher 
than trout, while all his family feed on gazelles 
and other spicy animals that come to the river’s 
edge to drink. No wonder he is sorry for him- 
self!” 

“Let’s take a little exercise to make us hungry 
for dinner,” said Perey. “T’ll race you to that 
clump of trees over there. One, two, three— 


'”? 


go! 
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They dashed off like arrows in the blue sky, 
with their long black wings outstretched. When 
they came down, Chip was quite out of breath 
and crouched down on the sand with her feath- 
ers puffed out like a round ball. 

“Don’t slump like that! Anyone would think 
you had a broken leg! Breathe deeply a few 
times and you will feel all right. Always stand 
straight, with your head up, and try to look as 
handsome as you can. It is more pleasant for 
those who have to look at you. We always do it. 
Grannie-Swallow says it is practicing good pos- 
ture.” 

Under the trees they saw a family of pelicans. 
Mr. Pelican was busy pouring out of his large, 
sack-like beak a surprising quantity of fish which 
he and his children gobbled up, taking great care 
to swallow them head first to avoid being pricked 
by the fins. Mrs. Pelican was standing beside 
her nest, looking very grave and anxious; even 
more grave than a pelican usually looks, and that 
is saying something. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Pelican,” said Percy, 
politely; “I hope your eggs have all hatched 
nicely this year. You look worried. Has a snake 
been stealing any of them?” 

“No, no; it is much worse than that!” replied 
Mrs. Pelican in a croaky voice. “You'll never 
guess what has happened. A day or two ago I 
found in my empty nest—what do you think? 
Ababy monkey! Of all things! I can’t imagine 
how it got there, unless its mother dropped it 


off her back while she was traveling in a tree 
overhead. Something must have frightened her 
or she would have come back to fetch it. The 
poor little thing can’t walk yet, so we have 
adopted it. But we don’t understand its way of 
eating. We have tried all kinds of fish and the 
daintiest frogs, but it will not touch a thing. I 
went out to the river before sunrise to catch 
some tiny rainbow fish that are particularly di- 
gestible, but it will eat none of them. And I not 
only caught fish, but I also caught a chill, be- 
cause I stood still too long in the water. My 
husband tried to feed it with a big hyena bone 
which Mr. Lion had left over from his dinner. 
There was quite a lot of meat left on it, but our 
little monkey refused that, too. It is erying and 
hungry. What shall I do?” 

“Your intentions are good,” said Percy, “but 
what you don’t know about feeding infants would 
fill a book! What you should give it is milk first, 
and then vegetables, fruit and eggs. . . .” 

“But where can I find all that in the desert?” 

“There are some ripe bananas and dates in the 
palm trees right above your head; there is your 
fruit at once, with lots of sugar in it, too. You 
will find heaps of cocoanuts on the market place 
and on the quays where the boats stop. Crack 
one between two stones and give the cocoanut 
milk inside it to your baby monkey. As for the 
eggs, Mrs. Ostrich will gladly let you have one, 
I think; she has more than she needs this year.” 

“Strange how many peo- 
ple know absolutely nothing 
about the proper food to give 
children,” Perey went on, 
turning toChip. “Everybody 
should know how to feed in- 
fants. It is elementary!” 
(“What a long’ word!” 
thought Chip; “TI shall have 
to look it up in the diction- 
ary.”) 

“ . . Now, with all young 
things that don’t have wings, 
it is fairly safe to try milk and vegetables and 
fruit. Of course, personally, I prefer worms and 
insects; but then when I have babies I know 
how to munch up these worms, so to speak, and 
mix them with saliva to make them digestible. 
The lower animals do not know how to do 
that, you see, and they often do not even know 
enough to choose which kind of worms—I mean 
which kind of nutrition—will best suit their in- 
fants.” 

“T am afraid I don’t understand,” said Chip. 
“You use such long, complicated words; you 
must be very clever!” 





Percy was frozen with horror 


“Oh, no; ‘nutrition’ is only a fancy way of 
saying ‘food.’ ” 

They flew back to the Nile, where all the other 
swallows were gathered. Some little Egyptian 
boys were playing about in the sand and in the 
shallow water. One of them waded a little too 
far out and lost his footing. He screamed and 
some of the bigger boys dragged him back to 
safety. 

“Will you look at that!” said Percy, contemptu- 
ously. “A boy with four paws to use that doesn’t 
even know how to swim! Why, any puppy 
knows how to swim, even without having to be 
taught! Those human children are really hope- 
lessly helpless. I wonder of what use they can 
possibly be?” 

But a few days later something happened to 
Perey which made him think otherwise: 

After his sand-bath he decided to stop for a 
while on his way back to Sphinx Home to call 
on Mrs. Pelican. He wanted to see whether she 
was carrying out his advice about feeding her 
adopted monkey child. When he arrived at the 
oasis there seemed to be no one around, so he 
alighted on a tree to wait. But no sooner had 
he folded his wings than he was frozen with hor- 
ror. Right before him, only two inches away, 
was a large green snake, looking straight at him, 
hissing violently and flicking its little, black, two- 
pronged tongue in a fury. The snake began to 
wave its head from side to side, never taking its 
beady eyes off the bird. It 
was trying to mesmerize its 
prey before striking. 

Percy thought his last hour 
had surely come. But just 
then he heard a slight crack 
in the brush, a whizzing 
sound in the air, and down 
came the snake, killed out- 
right by a neat blow from a 
stick that a barefoot boy was 
holding in both hands. And 
Percy saw that it was the 
boy who did not even know how to swim. 

“Hey!” called the boy to his comrades. “I’ve 
caught another one of those snakes. Look at it; 
isn’t ita beauty!” And they all crowded around 
him to admire the catch. As for Percy, he darted 
back to tell Grannie-Swallow his adventure. 

“Well, Percy,” she said, “aren’t you sorry now 
that you made such hasty remarks about human 
children? You see, they have their use, after all, 
and perhaps, if they took the trouble, they 
might become almost as useful as swallows.” 

“Perhaps so!” said Percy, repentfully. 

Tue Enp. 
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Juniors in Other Lands 


POEM they read 
A about a little 
girl who made 
a winter house for the 
birds and put in it 
cakes of melted suet, 
seed and red _ barber- 
ries gave the Juniors 
of Askersund, Sweden, 
an idea of what to do 
for their Christmas ba- 
zaar. The boys made 
bird houses and the 
girls suet cakes with 
red crosses of barber- 
ries in the center. 
They wrapped the 
rakes in papers on 
which they drew pic- 
tures, some represent- 
ing a Red Cross flag 
with a robin redbreast 
on top, others a Christmas tree, and wrote un- 
derneath “Happy Christmas!” The bazaar was 
a great success, for many people bought the 
houses and cakes, and the birds of Askersund 
had a royal feast. 


ERE are some activities the New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, members mention in a letter 
to the Juniors of Randegg, Lower Austria: 


“Each Friday afternoon we have a Junior Red Cross 
hour. On the first Friday of the month we discuss 
finances, on the second health, on the third civics and on 
the fourth service. .. . 

“We knit caps and sweaters and make pictures for 
homes and hospitals. We also have organized a collection 
for the Crippled Children’s Fund. For Christmas we sent 
some things for the big Christmas tree which the Junior 
Red Cross in St. John has for the immigrant children 
coming into Canada each year. The boys got a mouth 
organ each, the girls dolls we dressed ourselves.” 


A! CHRISTMAS time last year the Greek 
Junior Red Cross invited all of the schools 
of Athens and the suburbs to a big Saturday 
afternoon féte of music, recitations and dances. 
Pupils from the Greek School of Music played 
instrumental pieces by modern Greek and classi- 
cal composers and the choruses of the Kinder- 
garten Training School of Callithea and the 
Maraslion Training School sang Greek and 
Cretan songs. The piano used at the féte was 
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Swedish Juniors with the bird houses and suet cakes they made 
for their Christmas bazaar 


the one the Athenian 
Juniors had recently 
bought for pupils’ con- 
certs out of their Serv- 
ice Fund, for the Greek 
boys and girls love 
music. 

This féte was free, 
but hundreds of Jun- 
ior concerts, bazaars 
and lotteries to raise 
money are always 
going on. Many of 
them have been for 
the children at Corinth. 
You may remember 
reading in the Novem- 
ber News last fall how 
the earthquake there 
left many families liv- 
ing in tentsand shacks. 
The Greek Juniors all 
over the country raised funds to buy provisions 
like milk, cocoa, walnuts and potatoes, and such 
things as soap and towels, and also collected and 
sent in many other supplies. Even in the islands 
like Rhodes and Crete, the members made gifts 
and sent money. Forty-nine schools in the neigh- 
bor country of Jugoslavia, though there was 
much suffering from famines, floods and severe 
cold to relieve among their own comrades, sent 
contributions, and so did Juniors in Austria, Es- 
tonia, France, Poland and Germany. The Som- 
merberg School members in Westphalia, Ger- 
many, collected blouses, stockings, aprons and 
dresses and then bought material and made some 
underclothes. 

The American Juniors have had a share, too, 
at Corinth, and in something that is going to be 
permanent. When your gift of $500 from the 
National Children’s Fund arrived last fall, it was 
used to start a system of fine new school baths. 
The baths were specially for the homeless chil- 
dren, but since many Corinthian Juniors have 
no baths in their houses, the ones at school are 
a great help in carrying out the cleanliness and 
hygiene activities. 


UNIORS of the Hebbelschool in Vienna went 
from grade to grade and school to school 
before the holidays, performing Christmas 


plays. 


RITING in their school corre- 
spondence album on the 7th of 
December, the nineteen Juniors of the 
school at Rokeby (Victoria), Australia, 


said: “Summer has just begun. De- 
cember 21st is our longest day. Then 


we have 15 hours of sunlight and 9 
hours of night. The days now are warm. 
In the winter, June, July and August, 
we have frost and rain, and the moun- 
tains to the north are sometimes covered 
with snow. Last year we had 32 inches 
of rain.” The younger pupils each wrote 
part of a section telling about their 
school and country. The next older Jun- 
iors made up pages of snapshots which 
they had printed themselves and one of 
the eighth grade boys made’ up some 
pages of flowers. The album went to 
the Knight’s Valley School, Sonoma 
County, California. 


HE Juniors at the Slovak Cripples’ Home at 
Slavnice, Czechoslovakia, write: 


“At the beginning of the school year we used our spare 
time for working in the garden. We got in the vegetables 
and fruit and stored them for the winter. We took part 
in jam-making and we each cultivated flowers until the 
very onset of the severe frosts. To prevent them from 
perishing we put them under glass, and shall take them 
out again in spring. 

“When we finished our work in the garden and in the 
fields, we got busy in our school workshop. It is but 
poorly equipped, and the work there gives us a lot of 
labor, for about half of us have only one hand to work 
with. We made toys, frames, clothes’ pegs and other 
things. We bound more than 15 books for our library 
and also one or two outside books. 

“We gave three performances of children’s theatricals 
and five marionette performances. Now we are getting 
ready some plays which we 
shall perform for the enter- 
tainment of children in the 
neighboring schools. 

“We have looked after 
our health, doing our drill 
in the snow without our 
coats, taking long walks and 
tobogganing. We washed 
regularly in cold water, and 
have been so well through- 
out the winter that we 
haven’t missed a single day 
at school. 

“We didn’t forget the 
birds and during the sever- 
est cold fed them regularly 
with crumbs, so that they 
could get at least a bit 
warm. 

“We haven’t done very 
much, but we don’t excuse 
ourselves because we are 





These seals, put out by the Latvian Junior Red Cross, are sold by 
Latvian Juniors for the benefit of their Central Relief Fund 





Japanese Juniors putting up “Safety Rules” at each important crossing. 


They made the posters themselves 


cripples and less capable than others, and shall do all we 
can to accomplish more. We are looking forward very 
much to the new school workshop which we are to have 
shortly, where we mean to make many useful things.” 


HEALTH van travels to remote towns and 

country districts of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State in South Africa. The public 
health nurse in charge gives talks at schools and 
at meetings of the people. In one South Africa 
school each class repeats at the end of the daily 
Bible lesson: “I will try to keep my soul and 
body clean, and at all times to do unto others 
as I would be done by.” 


N CHRISTMAS morning Junior members 

of the First Gymnasium for Girls in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, visited the children’s wards of the hos- 
pitals and gave presents to 105 children. Later 
in the day they gave a 
dinner for about fifty 
children of the very 
poorest families. Be- 
sides providing and 
preparing all the food, 
they went after the 
children themselves 
and then served the 
meal. Afterward every- 
one played games and 
sang. On leaving every 
child received a pres- 
ent and a small bag of 
sweets. Some were also 
given dresses and 
woolen sweaters col- 
lected by the Juniors. 
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The Junior Red Cross Council of Lancaster, Nebraska, planned to send materials such as pieces of yarn, ribbon and cloth 
for bean bags and doll dresses for Indian Juniors at the Rosebud Boarding School in South Dakota to make up into 
Christmas presents 


This Month with American Members 


AST Christmas the Filipino Juniors at Bay- 
ombong, Nueva Vizeaya, gave the Swedish 
play “The Three Christmas Wishes” from 

the December, 1927, News. Though their cos- 
tumes were a little “modified” from the Seandi- 
navian, the actors played the parts of Erik, 
Kajsa, Mother Brita and the other characters 
delightfully. This play, which was first written 
by Elsa Beskow for the Swedish Juniors, was 
translated into English by the League of Red 
Cross Societies in Paris and since it appeared in 
the News has been given all across the United 
States, so you see it has gone half way around 
the world. 


WO Alaska native schools sent gifts last year 
to the National Children’s Fund. Together 
these amounted to $11.00. 


NE hundred and three Jun- 

ior delegates from Toledo, 
Lucas County and Tiffin, Ohio, 
had a special Junior Red Cross 
Round Table at the Toledo Red 
Cross Regional Conference in 
September. The meeting was in 
charge of the president of the 
Toledo Council. Besides report- 
ing on activities, the delegates | 
discussed plans for this year. In | 
the morning they visited the | 
local school for crippled chil- 
dren. The members in 75 ca 
schools of Toledo and the coun- 
ty have made scrapbooks and 
kimonos for children in the city 
hospital, hemmed napkins for 
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Modesto Junior Red Cross 


One of the many cards made by the 
California schools for veterans in 
hospitals 


hospital use and made many rugs, flower boxes, 
writing boards, towels and other gifts for vet- 
erans at the Chillicothe Hospital. 

Anne Shone of the Avondale School in Cin- 
cinnati spoke at the Regional luncheon there in 
October, and a high school student spoke at the 
Columbus meeting. 


MONG other places in the East where Jun- 
ior members have had their own sessions at 
regional conferences this fall are East Chicago, 
Huntington and Indianapolis, Indiana; Cleve- 
land, Tennessee, and Durham and Gastonia, 
North Carolina. At Columbia, South Carolina, 
the sixth grade of the Logan School, which had 
enrolled only a week before, learned the Junior 
Red Cross pledge and recited it before the senior 
delegates’ meeting in their city. 

This report was prepared by 
the Biddeford, Maine, delegate 
to read at the Brunswick Junior 
session : 


This is the first time we have read 
our own report at a State Conference. 
Biddeford has 15 public schools, 5 city 
and 10 rural, with a 100 per cent Junior 
enrollment. 

During the past year . . . we made 
Sunshine Baskets at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas for sick children in our city 
and for some in the Portland Hospital. 
We made scrapbooks for these children, 
too. One little boy, who could not get 
well, received a basket or book more 
often than the rest. 

We sent 80 Christmas boxes to for- 
eign children and did not forget the 
old soldiers at Togus; to them we sent 
Christmas calendars and blotters. 


~ 


We sold poppies for the Legion and Vet- 
erans and made baby clothes for the Red 
Cross nurse’s Loan Closet, because sometimes 
she finds “new babies” who have not enough 
clothes to keep them warm. .. . 

Our Chairman says there is a large box for 
us from the children of Europe, in recogni- 
tion of our Christmas gifts to them. But, as 
school has only just begun, we have not 
opened it yet. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Guoria Souza, 
Representative to the Brunswick 
Red Cross Conference. 


A Japanese pupil of the Territorial Normal Training School in Honolulu 
with a few of the Christmas toys which the third, fourth and fifth grades 


NE of the services which more 
and more Juniors are enjoying is 
making Christmas dinner menu cov- 
ers for the sailors and Marines of our Pacifie and 
Atlantic fleets and some of our naval stations, 
who must be far from home at the holiday sea- 
son. Last fall the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Juniors made 15,000 of these covers from Christ- 
mas cards the Chapter had collected. <A great 
many beautiful covers were made for the first 
time in the Pacific Branch cities for the Expedi- 
tionary Forces then in China and Chinese waters. 
In Boston the art classes and printing shops de- 
signed several thousand covers. The Pittsburgh 
and the Westchester County, New York, Juniors 
have made thousands of the covers each year. 
Usually the school provides only the outer cover, 
which is later attached to the printed menus pre- 
pared by the ship or station. 


HEN a request 

came to the Barbee 
School at Berry, Ala- 
bama, for Christmas dec- 
orations for the U. S&S. 
Veterans’ Hospital at 
Gulfport, Mississippi, the 
boys gathered holly and 
cedar and the girls made 
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of that school made for the Children’s Hospital 


United States Army, composed of sixteen 
Apache scouts mounted on little range ponies, 
is in service. The men live with their fam- 
ilies in a tepee village at the Post. Last win- 
ter the sixty Juniors of the Sunshine School in 
San Francisco, all of them crippled children, 
played Santa Claus to every little Apache Indian 
at Fort Huachuca. Besides separate packages 
for the children filled with the toys and gifts 
they had sawed, sewed, woven, painted, pasted 
and printed, they sent a hand-woven rug, some 
cretonne pillow covers and framed pictures of 
Washington and Lincoln for the Red Cross Rec- 
reation Hut. 

This was only part of the Christmas the Cali- 
fornia schools gave on the Border, for besides 
Huachuca thereareCamp 
Stephen D. Little at No- 
gales and Camp Harry J. 
Jones at Douglas, with 
altogether 500 children. 
There were beautiful 
trees at each camp, and 
each child received a gift 
from the Juniors, while 
for the families and the 
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They sent along letters 
telling about their ex- 
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OWN in Arizona in 
the desert sunshine 
on the Mexican border is 
Fort Huachuca, where 
the only remaining In- 
dian Scout Troop of the 
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hold the cookies, jelly 
and candy which the 
cooking classes made for 
Christmas giving. The 
primary grade Juniors 
made toys for city clinics 
and orphanages. 
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SRT ec eal) Cul Agen 2) Lad 
ZASE-GE LID VAN HET ROODE KRUIS DER JEUGD? 


60 RUE DE LIVOURNE, BRUXELLES 
60 LIVORNOSTRAAT, BRUSSEL 


“Are you a member of the Junior Red Cross?” asks this Belgian boy. He speaks 
first in French and then in Flemish, the two languages of his country. This poster 
is put out by the Belgian Junior Red Cross 





